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cockaded hat, and flourished his whip. It must have been the
Queen. I had the good fortune to be in the City when the pomp
of Scotland Yard was engaged, with a large force of men in blue,
dynamiting the commercial offices of the Soviet. I am sure the
objective, like that of the Diamond Jubilee or of the Durbar,
was to impress the population with the might and majesty of the
Imperial Government. That being so, I am agreed that these
performances were not without their humours.

But the Durbar, if only because of the enormous concourse of
different races, castes, and clans brought together to render
homage to the King-Emperor, stands out uniquely. I had the
opportunity, too, of seeing native chiefs, statesmen, and others
of international fame at close quarters.

Sir John Hewett, the Governor of the Central Provinces,
finally responsible for the direction of the Durbar, was a most
impressive figure, of massive size and a tremendous driving force,
His personality seemed to dominate every department of activity.
Beside him, the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, seemed an anaemic
personality. The British officials paled before the princely
splendour of native maharajahs and other chieftains. In the
eyes of adventurous youth, how could Lord Esher compare with
the ruling chief of the Shan States, that sphinx-like face, his body
clothed from head to foot in beaten gold ! The appearance of
the Kong-Emperor himself, except on the isth December, was
almost insignificant beside the gigantic, fierce-looking chieftains
from Baluchistan and the hills beyond Peshawar; while the
uniforms and dresses of British officers and their wives possessed
no splendours compared with those from Kashmir or Rajputana.
Even the beggars in the streets, with their spots of high colour,
seemed to be more a part of this pageant than did the Europeans
who took precedence at every function.

Those who captured most my imagination were Colonel
Chanda Singh, the polo player, who hit the longest ball with the
most marvellous accuracy ever seen on the field ; and his strength
was equalled, perhaps, by the daring riding of Motihal, Though
on the polo field, where tournaments were played before a
hundred thousand pairs of eyes, British cavalrymen and natives,
men like Leslie Cheape and Captain Palmes equalled in brilliance
the Maharajah of Kishcngarh and those masters whom I have
mentioned. The native chiefs came to the polo ground as if to
a tourney of the bygone ages, some of them clad in rich apparel,
girt with swords, daggers, and pistols, with their retinus armed